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SONOTONE HAS A PLAN FOR YOU 


If you have any difficulty hearing, whether slight 
or severe, one of Sonorone’s hearing aids will 
almost surely help you to better hearing. 

But. picking out the best hearing aid for you 


isn’t as easy as picking a can off a supermarket’s 
shelf. Sonorone has learned this from years of 
experience. To help you get better hearing 
Sonotone Has A Pian. 


the Betlor Hearing Plan: 


1. A test is first made to see if you will benefit 
from using a SONOTONE instrument, 


2. Audiometric and word tests help determine 
your individual hearing problem and which 
SONOTONE instrument is best suited for it. 


3. Your SonoTONE instrument is fitted to you to 
give you the best long-term benefit. 


4. A special Sonorone program will help you 
while you learn to use your instrument. 


5. Periodic audiometric tests help keep your in- 
strument properly adjusted. 


6. Frequent visits to your Sonorone office help 
maintain your hearing satisfaction. 


Wherever you live, your nearest SonoTONE office 
is ready to give you helpful, standardized attention. 
Wherever you bought your aid, one of SONOTONE’s 
more than 400 permanent offices will honor its 
guarantee, make adjustments, repairs, or on-the- 
spot replacement to keep you hearing. 


For any hearing aid problem, See Sonotone First! 


Current Sonotone Hearing Aid 


ave been accep y t 
Council of the American Medical 
Association. 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


Elmsford, N. Y. 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a copy, 
$5.00 a year. In Canada and the other Americas, $5.25. Foreign, $5.50. 

Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 

Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1919, 
authorized January 22, 1932. 

Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


‘* Robert, please explain the problem.’’ 


Oral Educational Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867, Residual hearing is worked with continuously 
from admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and 
progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is 
planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 140 pupils enrolled 
this year are taught by a faculty of 30 members, 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northamp- 
ton in the foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are 
grouped according to age and educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. 
Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. A central school building aecommo- 
dates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research department. Each of 
the 22 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. , 

Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or the two year teacher education course, The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and .Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book I 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 


at the MEETING STREET SCHOOL 


Providence, R.1. (Rhode Island Easter Seal Society) 


i Many cerebral palsied children have hearing losses which inter- 
a fere with speech while others, because of their extremely short 
é interest span and easy distractibility, need special training in 
a sound discrimination which is basic to speech development. 


4 The MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory Training Unit fills 
the great and long felt need in the speech and hearing rehabili- 
tation program of this center. 


For individual or any size group, use MELODY 
MASTER, Write for descriptive booklet. 


- MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
| 2842 N. Cicero Ave. Chicago 41, Ill. 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI.- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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AUDITORY TRAINING TOOLS 


OU will find them in the Schools 
where there is a waiting list for 
enrollment . . . 
where the teacher wears a smile of accomplishment . . . where 
the development of speech is unusual. 


The formula: Good Teachers . . . Good Tools 


Gated Compression is the Rule 
for CLASS ROOM—HOME and CHURCH. 


"As they Heat... 
So Shall They Speak" 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PROFESSIONAL MODEL T-2 


Manufactured 
under 

Gated Compression 

Pat. No. 2-659-77 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PORTABLE MODEL D-2 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
DESK MODEL D-1 
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Janet Goes to School 


Mrs. IsAIAH SCHEELINE, JR. 


ANY years ago, when I was in high 

school, | was voted the most talka- 
tive girl in the senior class! Therefore, 
when we learned that Janet was deaf and 
read everywhere we turned that we should 
“TALK—-TALK—TALK,” I felt that I 
was, at least in part, capable of helping my 
child. Seriously, though, talking is not 
enough to fill in the many gaps for a con- 
genitally deaf child. I had to stop talking 
long enough to read. My husband read 
even more and we pooled our information, 
including the fact that a “deaf child is first 
of all a child.” WE realized that Janet was 
a child—a happy, alert and lovable human 
being. We had two years of hard work 
and fun with Janet prior to sending her to 
an excellent residential school. 

We happen to live where there are no 
neighborhood children. We took Janet 
visiting almost daily. At the ripe old age 
of three she began to be invited to friends’ 
homes for lunch or dinner. We also had 
friends here for play and meals, we pic- 
nicked, and just before Janet went off to 
school, she was invited to spend the night 
with two very good friends. She loved 
going without me, and they had fun de- 
spite the fact that Janet was, of course, 
without words. 


The Need for Group Play 


There are no nursery schools in our 
community. By last year, when we had 
been working on the Tracy Course daily 
for over a year, we felt that Janet needed 
organized group experience. She joined a 
group of four and five year olds every 
Sunday afternoon for two hours at the 
Community Center. This was such a suc- 
cessful venture that I persuaded the leader 
to hold a summer play school for eight little 
boys and girls. In addition to the usual 
nursery school activities, the leader took the 
children on an excursion each week. One 
week they went to the gas company’s new 
test kitchen to bake cookies. Janet had been 
cooking with me for some time as I found 
it to be one of my most successful tech- 
niques for teaching lipreading. The group 
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cooking venture was therefore easy going 
for her, but also exciting because she was 
working with her peers. The children also 
visited a dairy, a potato chip plant, the 
fire station, etc. The leader told me of her 
plans prior to the excursion so that I could 
prepare Janet, and then I would get de- 
tails of the visit so that we could go over 
the experience afterwards. 

There were, of course, many hours and 
days when groups weren’t in session and 
when friends weren't with her. Besides the 
Tracy Course and the cooking lessons, 
Janet learned to help with household 
chores. She operated the lever on the man- 
gle, worked in the garden, was in charge 
of the clothespins (“Hand me two clothes- 
pins”) and, of course, played in the sand- 
box and rode her tricycle just like her 
hearing friends. 

Janet’s brother, two years younger than 
she is, has played a vital role in her life 
and has kept us from even attempting to 
do too much for her. When Alex -was a 
baby, Janet loved to help with his bath, 
fed him and pretended to make formula. 
Now Alex instigates imaginary games 
which she enters into with gusto, They had 
sumptuous tea parties, but best of all they 
went on trips, each carrying a small suit- 
case. They would bid me a fond farewell, 
walk around the house and then return to 
me (usually in the kitchen) for a hearty 
welcome home. 


Shopping for Groceries 

The trips to the super market provided 
another type of experience which was con- 
structive fun. Janet did much of my mar- 
keting for me. I taught her to get bread, 
bananas, soap and others items ..at she 
could reach while | stood still and awaited 
her return with the requested item. We 
had our own market at home for a while so 
that she could learn to lipread the names 
of various foods. Then she pretended pay- 
ing for them and putting them in bags. One 
day when we were marketing at the actual 
store, Janet disappeared and was soon 
found standing on the check-out counter 
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placing canned goods into a bag and help- 
ing the checker. From then on she had a 
regular job! 


Training in Independence 


Training in independence was one of the 
goals we set for ourselves and were able 
to achieve prior to September when Janet 
went off to school. My husband spent pa- 
tient hours teaching her to lace her shoes, 
put on her socks, ete. Each accomplish- 
ment created great rejoicing throughout 
the house. Daddy was also the athlete! 
He taught Janet to swing by herself at an 
early age and to climb on the Jungle Gym. 


Then they would have rousing games of 
“Hide and Seek” and the like. Summer 
evenings they went for interesting drives 
together. 


Off to School 


Late last summer the name tapes went 
onto clothes and bedding, a trunk was 
brought in and we began to explain to 
Janet that she was going away to school. 
She was excited . . . and why not? Her 
activities both in her home and out with 
people were satisfying ones and so there 
was no reason for her to think that a new 
adventure would be anything but delight- 
ful too. Fortunately, it is just that! 


TAKE STOCK OF YOURSELF! 


1. Do you avoid situations which will require your child to ask for water, a toy, or 


food? 


2. Do you discourage his riding the bus, going to the store, playing with hearing 


children? 
3. Do you answer for him? 


4. Do you fail to seize family opportunities which would give your child a chance 


to talk, or listen? 


5. Do you apologize to friends and relatives for the limitations of your child’s 


communication skills? 


6. Does his hearing aid lie in a drawer most of the week? 
7. Are you too busy to take some time with him when he wants to say something 


or hear something ? 


8. Are you embarrassed when he speaks to you, neighbors, or friends? 

9. Would you rather do it than ask him to do it? 

10. Do you encourage him to be quiet or to only “mouth” the words he is saying? 
If you answer “yes” to these questions, you will not have a child who develops in- 


dependence in communication. 


‘From The Cincinnati Speechreader, November 1954. 


HOW DOES A DEAF CHILD THINK? 


This age-old question is raised anew in this issue of the Volta Review in the col- 
umn, “The Parents Talk It Over with Harriet Montague,” on page 27. Readers will be 
particularly interested in the problems which have been worrying a parent of a deaf 
child, and in Mrs. Montague’s replies to her questions. Deaf adults are particularly 
urged to send the editor their comments on the questions for publication in a later issue 
of the Volta Review. It is felt that deaf adults, especially those who were born deaf, 
could add materially to the discussion of how a deaf child thinks. As Mrs. Montague 
says, this is not a new problem. Nevertheless interest continues to run high and the 
Volta Bureau receives many inquiries concerning it. 
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The Teaching of Speech 


—A Panel Discussion 


Moderator: Eucene L. STEVENS 


URING the Association’s 1954 Summer Meeting, on June 17, a panel diseussion 
was devoted to the differences and agreements in the teaching of speech to the deaf. 
Before members of the panel were presented by Eugene L, Stevens, Dr, S. Richard 
Silverman delivered the keynote address on “Teaching Speech to the Deaf—The Issues.” 
Dr. Silverman’s paper appears in the November 1954 issue of the Volta Review. Mr. 
Stevens, discussion moderator, is assistant supervisor of the Special Educational Division. 


Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Teaching of Speech — A Panel Discussion 


Teaching Speech at Lexington School 


ELEANOR R. VorcE 


UNDAMENTAL to all speech teaching 

at the Lexington School is the firm con- 
viction that speech for the deaf child, as it 
is for the hearing, is a meaningful com- 
municative medium through which the 
processes of mental, social and emotional 
growth are stimulated. As in all good 
speech programs in schools for the deaf, 
the aim is to give the child intelligible and 
usable speech that will help him to meet 
the situations of daily living in a hearing 
world, Essential to the attainment of this 
usable speech are: (1) a voice of sufficient 
volume to be heard by the listener and of 
pleasant pitch and quality; (2) good 
enunciation of the sounds of our language; 
(3) good pronunciation of the words of 
our language; (4) good phrasing of sylla- 
bles and words in sentences and expres- 
sions. 

It is upon these four essentials that the 
speech program at the Lexington School is 
based. Each of these principles is devel- 
oped to some extent in the nursery in an 
informal manner and is consciously pre- 
sented and practiced in the primary and 
intermediate 


Miss ‘Vorce is assistant ats a the Academic 
Department, Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York City. 
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Prerequisite to this usable speech is a 
good understanding of meaningful lan- 
guage through extensive speechreading of 
ideas in order that the child may have the 
widest possible comprehension before even 
an initial approach is started, 

With tt we on communication, the 
initial approach to speech is in simple, 
words developed imitatively 
through the combined use of the tactile, 
visual and auditory senses and in the en- 
couragement of purposeful vocalization as 
a means of conveying ideas. However, 
since the deaf child lacks hearing which is 
the usual stimulus for the practice and 
acquisition of the above essentials, drill 
periods must be included in each day’s pro- 
gram to “teach” the skills of speech. These 
are introduced informally in the preschool, 
and are consciously taught in the primary 
and intermediate grades. Hours of erticu- 
latory drill cannot be avoided if the fun- 
damental principles of speech are to be 
fixed accurately. 

This drill is important, but at the proper 
time and in the proper order and with the 
proper emphasis. Thus, concurrent with 
the purposeful vocalization and approxi- 
mation of words through simple imita- 
tion is the nursery child’s informal prac- 
tice in speech skills through games of 
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babbling (which will exercise the voice, 
lips and tongue), games of blowing (which 
will give practice in directing a stream of 
breath in a given manner) and games imi- 
tating sounds made by animals, toys, etc. 
(which will give practice in repeating the 
different consonants and vowels of the 
English language). 

At this point the child is not yet aware 
of the speeific articulatory processes in- 
volved in producing these sounds, nor is 
there any emphasis placed upon making 
“correct” sounds. The child is simply hav- 
ing fun when he babbles and chatters as 
he unconsciously practices his “articula- 
tory drill work.” The teacher, on the other 
hand, consciously introduces a variety of 
sounds for imitation which will provide the 
necessary practice in the production of 
voiced, breath and nasal sounds made in 
short puffs or explosions or in continuous 
streams of breath. She also consciously 
provides patterns for rhythmical groups 
of syllables or words in which stress and 
emphasis is involved. Thus, the four es- 
sentials of good speech are already being 
practiced. 


The Use of Colors 
When the child has a good, though 


limited, understanding of connected lan- 
guage through speechreading and when 
he uses words and simple phrases spon- 
taneously, though commie, to convey 
his ideas and his desires, he is ready to 
focus his attention upon the correct pro- 
duction of voiced, breath and nasal sounds. 
One device used at Lexington School in 
helping the child to do this is the use of 
the colors red, blue and brown. By this 
time the child has made the correct asso- 
ciation of colors and will not be confused 
by their use as symbols in voice produc- 
tion. Again, through the tactile, visual and 
auditory senses, the children learn: (1) to 
associate voiced sounds with the red color, 
breath sounds with the blue color and 
nasal sounds with the brown color; (2) to 
repeat the sounds felt, seen and heard in 
the teacher’s pattern and to associate them 
with the proper colors; (3) to recall 
voiced, breath and nasal sounds and to as- 
sociate them with the proper colors. 
These colors are carried on the speech 
charts and in the speech books of the 


primary level and beyond this when need- 
ed. Though it is not the prime approach, 
this device is an additional help in teach- 
ing the production of voiced, breath and 
nasal sounds. It is interesting to the chil- 
dren. It is visible. It is definite. Vivid im- 
pressions and clear associations which are 
made with the colors are helpful in pro- 
ducing correct sounds at this beginning 
stage~and~-in- correcting specific faulty 
sounds at later stages. 


Vowel and Consonant Charts 


Speech in the primary grades is con- 
cerned with the conscious teaching of what 
has already been practiced and used in the 
preschool. In addition to the continued 
use of speech throughout the entire day, 
drill is given in refining the consonants and 
vowels and in associating each with its 
phonetic symbol. In each case, conscious 
attention is called to how the sound looks 
on the teacher’s face, how the sound looks 
on the child’s face, how it feels and how 
it sounds. As far as possible, sounds are 
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learned in words and/or syllables. Those 
that must be developed in isolation are im- 
mediately put into syllables and words for 
practice and use. As they are learned, the 
phonetic symbols are put in their proper 
places on the consonant or vowel chart. 
These charts were developed by the staff 
of the Lexington School under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mary C. New. Since Thorn- 
dike dictionaries are used throughout the 
school, the Thorndike diacritical markings 
are used on the charts. 

By the end of the first grade the children 
have had all the vowels and consonants 


formally presented. They know the pho- 
netic symbols and they can use the syllable 
drills, words, phrases and sentences. They 
can give examples of words containing 
any given sound in initial, medial or final 
positions. Each child has a speech book 
containing the words and phrases which 
he uses and can say well for each sound. 
Conscious work in blends and stops, rules 
for syllabication and common phonetic 
facts follow the formal presentation of the 
consonants and vowels. As secondary 
spellings found most commonly in the Eng- 
lish language are studied, they are put on 
another chart developed at the Lexington 
School. This ties in with more formal dic- 
tionary work. 

The intermediate and upper grades con- 


‘tinue to practice all that has previously 


been learned. These children are also 
given individual speech drill and correc- 
tion. Emphasis and phrasing are stressed 
and rules for doing this are taught. Thus, 
from the very beginning plans are made 
for the development and practice of the 
essentials of good speech. As the chil- 
dren’s use and understanding develop, 
moré conscious attention is focused upon 
the use and production of good voice, good 
enunciation, good pronunciation and good 
phrasing. 


The Teaching of Speech — A Panel Discussion 


The Association Method for Aphasics 
—Its Application to the Deaf 


Mrs. Marie Sweet 


HE association method, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the broken element or 
spaced element method, was developed by 
Mildred McGinnis, head of the Speech 
Correction Department at Central Institute 
for the Deaf. 
Miss McGinnis, originally a teacher of 
the deaf, found herself deeply concerned 
with the apparently deaf child who, 


Mrs, Sweet is director of the Line Avenue School, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, 
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though he seemed intelligent, could not 
learn to speak nor to understand speech 
when taught by the accepted methods used 
in teaching deaf children. Because of this 
deep concern for the “word deaf” or, as 
it turned out, the aphasic child, she spent 
years developing this step-by-step proce- 
dure teaching method which is now being 
used at Central Institute. 

This method has proved to be a success- 
ful and recognized method of teaching 
aphasic children. 
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Although it was developed specifically 
to meet the needs of the aphasic child, | 
eer feel that the deaf child who 
as had the opportunity of being taught 
by this method has been fortunate indeed. 
It is based on seven definite and specific 
steps which have a definite and consecu- 
tive sequence. The tools are the Northamp- 
ton-Yale charts. The goal is based on the 
development and training of three impor- 
tant educational principles: (1) attention 
and accuracy; (2) retention; (3) recall. 

In preparation for the first of the seven 
steps some elements are taught and placed 
in color in individual notebooks for each 
child. 

Steps 


Step 1: With two colors of chalk, sylla- 
bles leading to a word are placed on the 
board in groups of three. The child breaks 
the syllables then blends them into a 
unit. Example: b-o-e; b-o-w; b-oa. 

Step 2: The word is then written and 
associated with an object or picture. 

Step 3: The child then copies the word 
if he can. Otherwise the teacher guides his 
hand and the child sounds each element 
as he writes. 

Step 4; The child watches and reads the 
teacher’s lips while the word is first broken 
and then blended. The child repeats both 
ways and then picks up the object or pic- 
ture and matches it to the written form. 

Step 5: The picture is shown to the child 
and he is expected to say the word with- 
out aid of lipreading or written form. 

Step 6: The child is required to write 
the word from memory without any writ- 
ten form to follow. 

Step 7: The word is spoken directly in- 
to the ear of the child with a slow firm 
voice, enunciating very clearly and always 
assuming that most deaf children have 
some usable hearing. Here again the word 
is broken and then blended and the child 
repeats it both ways. If the child cannot 
get the word through his hearing it is 
given to him from lipreading then again 
repeated into his ear. 

The seven steps are used in building ap- 
proximately 50 words. By, this time the 
child has learned to recognize almost every 
possible combination of elements found in 
our language. He has developed five learn- 
ing processes: (1) visualization of the 
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sound made on the lips; (2) visualization 
of the written form; (3) the kinesthesia of 
writing; (4) the kinesthesia of speaking; 
(5) the auditory pattern, if he has some 
usable hearing. 

The child can now read all 50 words 
from the written form, can recognize and 
say them correctly from the picture with- 
out aid of written form or lipreading, can 
identify each from lipreading and can 
write them from dictation without a writ- 
ten model, and those children with usable 
hearing can identify them from the audi- 
tory pattern. This is the foundation which 
serves as the basis for teaching preposi- 
tions, present progressive, active verbs, 
other parts of speech and voluntary origi- 
nal language. 

Great emphasis is placed on careful and 
exact articulation until the child develops 
full control of the muscles used in articu- 
lating the various elements. 


With this method a good foundation for 
accuracy will develop fluency without 
sacrifice to articulation as speech skills in- 
crease. Here is a reasonable analogy used 
by Miss McGinnis: “It is simply the old 
principle of learning finger exercises la- 
boriously before practicing more rapid 
runs in the piano composition, or by the 
same rationalization learning slowly the 
steps of the folk dance before each move- 
ment can be performed quickly enough 
to dance to the tune played in its proper 
tempo.” 

Teachers at the Line Avenue School in 
Shreveport became familiar with this meth- 
od after we found that three of our sup- 
posedly deaf children were actually aphasic 
children. These three children had been 
taught by the usual methods used in teach- 
ing deaf children, but they were not learn- 
ing. We felt sure they had some hearing 
and yet they did not respond to auditory 
training. Knowing that Miss McGinnis was 
working with aphasic children we sought 
and received help from her in setting up a 
program for these children in our own 
school. 

This association method was begun with 
these children and they began to show re- 
markable progress. Everyone in the school 
watched, almost unbelievingly, as the prog- 
ress continued and the memory span of the 
children increased. 
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After about three months had elapsed 
one of our teachers, who has taught the 
deaf for over 20 years and who previously 
taught one of these aphasic children, asked 
if she might try this method with her class 
of deaf children. This she did, and a year 
later another teacher with about the same 
number of years of experience decided she, 
too, would like to try it with her class, To- 
day we are using the association method 
throughout our entire school with both 
deaf and aphasic children. 

We have found that this method gives 
the deaf child more confidence in his 
ability to speak, which in turn creates a 
greater desire to talk. Having confidence 
in himself, he becomes more relaxed. 
This relaxation relieves the tension of the 
speech producing muscles and a more nor- 
mal voice quality is the result. 

With the first year’s systematic drill on 
retention and recall, the child’s memory 
span is greatly developed. Our rhythm 
teacher has been amazed at the difference 


in the time it now takes the children to 
memorize the words of a song. She re- 
ports that the children can learn a new 
song in about one-fifth the usual time. 

The learning of lipreading is a little 
slower in the first year since drills, other 
than the actual words being taught, are 
limited to natural situations, instead of a 
long list of lipreading phases where the 
meaning must be acted out or pantomimed, 
However, lipreading catches up rapidly 
after completion of this basic foundation 
of reading, speech, lipreading, writing and 
hearing, or partially hearing where pos- 
sible, of the 50 words, 

Above all it is the enthusiasm and 
delight the children display which has 
convinced us that psychologically and ed- 
ucationally this approach is sound. 

Through Miss McGinnis’ tireless effort 
in developing this step-by-step procedure 
for the rehabilitation of the aphasic child, 
the educators of the deaf are receiving a 
valuable contribution. 


The Teaching of Speech — A Panel Discussion 


The Development of Early Speech, 
With Emphasis on the 
Synthetic Method 


MARGUERITE STONER 


a restatement of two basic facts about 
the process of language learning: 

1. Receptive language (understanding 
of what others say either through lipread- 
ing or hearing) is learned by a young 
child before he learns to speak. 

2. Receptive language is larger in amount 
than expressive language (speech) through- 
out anyone’s life. 

These two principles hold true whether 
the child is deaf or hearing. From our 
experience at John Tracy Clinic I should 


| pes like to start my discussion with 
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like to make certain observations about 
beginning young deaf children and their 
following of this pattern. 

The largest majority of children learn 
receptive language (lipreading) before 
they use words to express themselves. This 
follows Point 1 as stated above. In the 
process of learning lipreading these chil- 
dren, imitative creatures that they are, 
begin to imitate words. or phrases imme- 
diately following the pattern of the adult. 
This imitation, usually without voice, is 
an easy, rather automatic forming of whole 
words or simple phrases. When touch and 
hearing are added to sight to aid the child 
in his learning, voice soon begins to appear. 
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Differing from the majority group, and 
jJeviating from Point 1, are a few children 
who seem to reverse the receptive to ex- 
pressive process entirely in the beginning 
and learn to use ten to twelve words in 
expressive language before fully under- 
standing these words or any other words. 
Later on, after they begin to lipread, their 
receptive language builds and soon over- 
takes the expressive language. Notwith- 
standing the apparent reversal of the be- 
ginning process, these children use their 
expressive words in the same easy auto- 
matic fashion. 

With all of the above-described begin- 
ning children there appears, sooner or 
later, this same easy automatic imitation of 
adult speech patterns. However, to insure’ 
this learning these children must have a 
proper round-the-clock language learning 
atmosphere of adequate duration. 

It is here that the synthetic method of 
teaching speech has its beginning as a 
correlative part of learning lipreading. The 
child is exposed to normal patterns of 
speech which he imitates in a natural easy 
manner. 

This imitating by the child embodies 
many of the essentials of good speech 
which are difficult in attainment for the 
deaf. It is my belief that this early imita- 
tive speech approaches normal speech more 
closely than speech which is learned 
through an analytic process. 

Through the synthetic approach the 
child has the chance to build and develop 
a large bulk of his speech without pressure 
or correction. In another sense, we can 
say that by this approach we help the child 
bring into being some clay (his speech). 
As teachers we can help him progressively 
to mold the clay into better and better 
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Having described a child’s imitation of 
adult patterns during this process of learn- 
ing to lipread, let us go on to another level 
of his learning. As progress continues he 
gains the power to express his thoughts 
in words or simple phrases. At this point 
his speech is just a step removed from the 
imitation of adults to spontaneous expres- 
sion of his own. Now that he is choosing 
his own word symbols for expressing him- 
self he will get more and more practice. 
The child has the opportunity of improving 


these words through observation, practice 
and the general developmental process. 
His general manner of giving these words 
is essentially what it was in the imitative 
stage, i.e., a saying which has rhythm and 
synthesis of sounds inherent in it. 

As all of you know, to leave the child’s 
speech to grow like a weed without more 
teacher assistance than I have described 
so far is wanton negligence or poor speech 
teaching. I have described the basic ap- 
proach of the synthetic method for its 
value in the large amount of speech which 
the child can learn on his own power, 
without pressure. Teachers who follow 
this approach must continually employ all 
of the essentials of good speech—voice, 
pronunciation and rhythm—in their own 
patterns given for imitation, and they must 
continually direct the child’s attention to 
his good, better and best efforts concerning 
speech and each of its essentials. 


Speech Preparation 


I should like now to mention speech 
preparation as another phase of speech 
teaching which can be carried on con- 
currently with the above described process. 
Its purpose is to allow the deaf child the 
opportunity to develop control of his vocal 
mechanisms as the hearing child does 
through babbling and free vocalization 
over many years. There seems to be evi- 
dence that some deaf children never babble 
before they receive teaching. In carrying 
out the speech preparation program there 
is no attempt to associate it with real 
speech (spoken words or phrases). It is 
kept as a pleasurable activity. At the 
Clinic speech preparation is part of our 
speech program at every level. In speech 
preparation, as with real speech, our goal 
is to incorporate all possible essentials of 
good 

Material for speech preparation evolves 
from two sources for material: 1. Leading 
the child to a consciousness of any spon- 
taneous vocalizations that are useful in 
any way in his present or future speech. 
2. Game activities devised by teachers and 
parents to stimulate the child to build use- 
ful speech vocalizations. 

As an example of carrying out an essen- 
tial of good speech following a synthetic 
approach of speech teaching, I should like 
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to summarize the work that has been ac- 
complished in one year in teaching pitch 
change. At the outset we did not know how 
many of our children could learn conscious 
control of voice pitch—high and low, and 
gradual fall from high to low or vice versa. 
1 will summarize the accomplishments of 
the profoundly deaf children only. None 
of these children heard tones above 512 cps 
and the majority heard less. Six out of 
ten profoundly deaf children learned pitch 
change. Three of the four who did not 
were in the youngest group of children. 

Several of these children altered poor 
habitual pitch following the learning of 
conscious control of their voices from high 
to low. One little four-year-old girl, in her 
first year at the Clinic, did so. Her parents 
had described her as “a bass,” saying that 
even as a tiny baby she cried in a low 
pitch. 

Our interest in teaching pitch change is 
not just in having our children perform 
a stunt, but rather it is in line with our 
essentials of good speech for application 


in total speech, These are: (1) To aid in 
establishing a pleasant voice. This de- 
pends in large measure on an appropriate 
habitual pitch. (2) To help the children 
apply pitch change within a syllable and 
thus’ get some intonation in their words, 
phrases or sentences. 

This is only one example of specific 
emphasis given to an essential of good 
speech. Work on pitch was carried on both 
in speech preparation and in real speech 
taught through the synthetic approach. 

In my opinion young children have the 
greatest chance of achieving the best com- 
bination of the essentials of good speech 
through a basic synthetic approach. In 
addition, the incorporation of a well-for- 
mulated speech preparation program can 
greatly enrich the child’s speech learning. 
The total combined speech program should 
become increasingly specific from one year 
to the next, so that the clay of speech may 
be continually molded at increasingly 
higher levels of achievement. 


The Teaching of Speech — A Panel Discussion 


The Tadoma Method 


Marcaret H. Gruver 


VERY method of teaching speech to 

the deaf has produced both success 
and failure. Therefore, in advocating any 
one system, it is proper to establish stand- 
ards by which the system will be evaluated. 
At the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, 
methods of teaching speech have been 
evaluated by three criteria: 

1. The proportion of successes, not only 
with the children who learn at normal 
rates, but with the slow-learning. 

2. The attitude of the pupils, both nor- 
mal and slow-learning, toward speech. 

3. The attitude of the teaching staff 
toward the method. We are all aware of 
the cumulative effect on a child of constant 
failure to solve the problem of. speech, 
but we must also remember the cumulative 
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effect, on a conscientious teacher, of fail- 


ure to help the child attain good speech. 


Reasons for Using the Tadoma 
Method at the Rhode Island School 


A general feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the results we were obtaining in speech 
led the teaching staff of the Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf toward the Tadoma 
method. On Nov. 1, 1953, the school 
adopted vibration as its primary means 
for teaching speech, but the decision was 
not one of administrative fiat. Most of 
the teachers at Rhode Island were trained 
under the analytical system, yet we have 
been greatly interested in the synthetic 
system. From: 1946 on, the staff ‘attempted - 
to combine the best of the two, but. we felt 
that we were not getting good speech. 

As we look back, our road toward 
teaching speech through vibration had two 
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turnings. The first was a visit by the entire 
faculty to the deaf-blind department at 
Perkins Institute in 1946. A_ perpetual 
discussion developed: Why did the deaf- 
blind have better speech than the deaf? 
Individual attention did not seem to be the 
whole answer. 

The second turning was Polly, a pupil 
at the Rhode Island school who is pro- 
foundly deaf and almost blind. Perkins 
could not accept her, and we became in- 
creasingly baffled in our attempts to teach 
her. In our effort to help Polly, several 
of our teachers went to Perkins to observe 
their methods. Mrs, Maurine Gittzus, then 
head of the deaf-blind department at 
Perkins, inspired them to try vibration 
with their own deaf children and in the 
spring of 1951 we began two experimental 
classes. The results were so spectacular 
that we persuaded Miss Sophia Alcorn, 
originator of the Tadoma method, to give 
us the complete course in the fall of 1953. 
Our entire faculty, including all vocational 
teachers, took this course. 


The Tadoma Method 
History 

The Tadoma method was developed by 
Miss Alcorn through teaching two deaf- 
blind children, The term is derived from 
their first names, Tad and Oma. Miss 
Alcorn became convinced that methods 
used in teaching the deaf-blind could be 
used profitably in teaching the deaf and, 
as principal of the Detroit Day school, 
she developed proper techniques. 

Definition 

Many of you are familiar with the term 
“Tadoma,” but it is probably well to spec- 
ify how the Tadoma method differs from 
other commonly practiced procedures 
which use vibration. 

1, In the Tadoma method, vibration and 
the feeling of muscular movements are the 
primary avenues by which a deaf child 
obtains an insight into speech patterns, 
and learns to speak. 

2. In the initial stages of teaching speech 
by vibration, auditory and visual methods 
are neither ignored nor discarded, but 
follow the use of vibration rather than 
being used simultaneously. 

3. There are three specific points of 
techniques which distinguish the Tadoma 


method from others which also use vibra- 
tion: (a) The child’s hands are placed 
upon the teacher’s face so that he may feel 
the vibration of speech, and the movement 
of the facial muscles; (b) the child’s 
hands are then placed upon his own face 
in order to imitate what he has felt on 
his teacher’s. (This step is of vital im- 
portance): (c) a blindfold is used (or the 
child’s eyes are shut) so that vibration is 
the only means by which the child obtains 
the speech pattern, However, the exclusion 
of sight is discarded once vibration is es- 


tablished. 


Basic Concepts 

The success of the Tadoma method is 
based on three basic necessities for good 
speech: 

1. A desire to speak. Speech is a vol- 
untary motion and cannot be forced. 

2. A correct speech pattern to imitate. 
Vibration gives the most accurate pattern 
to copy because amplification gives a dis- 
torted pattern at best, and sight cannot 
give differences in pitch, rhythm, or var- 
iations in nasality, breath or voice. 

3. Systematic development of muscular 
and imitative skills necessary for speech 
production with four goals in mind: Ac- 
curate speech positions; good voice qual- 
ity; facility in speaking which approaches 
normal speech rhythm; and proper phras- 
ing and word grouping. 

At Rhode Island a strong rhythm pro- 
gram has been carried on for a great 
many years to help attain these goals. 
Also, both sense training and tongue 
gymnastics have been restored to prom- 
inent positions, after a period of disrepute. 


Advantages of the Tadoma Method 


Almost every system of teaching speech 
to the deaf uses vibration to ni teach 
rhythm, pitch and accent. However, some 
of the other advantages of the Tadoma 
method are less evident. 

When a child, taught by the Tadoma 
method, is uncertain either of what was 
said to him or how to say something, he 
refers to the feeling of speech vibration 
rather than to a written symbol or the 
limited visual pattern of lipreading. 

One of the most valuable results has 
been the enthusiasm of the children for 
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speech. They approach vibration as a 
game and are more relaxed as a result. 

Since vibration is taught with the child 
either blindfolded or with his eyes shut, 
ihere is complete concentration on speech 
and the classroom distractions are min- 
imized. Furthermore, the attention is on 
the speech organs and not on the color 
of the teacher’s eyes or the shape of her 
earrings. 

Teaching through vibration minimizes 
exaggeration by the teacher and a more 
exact pattern is set up for the youngster 
to copy. 

Sounds such as “ee,” “sh,” “s,” and “k” 
are almost impossible to see and impossible 
for most of our pupils to hear. They are 
imitated by vibration methods with com- 
parative ease. 

Consonant combinations meld more 
readily when taught through vibration. 

There is less meaningless “blah, blah, 
blah” in a futile attempt at speech, 

The slow-learning child seems to benefit 
by being taught through vibration as much 
as the normally learning. Concentrated 
attention may be one factor. 

Our observation has been that the use 
of the Tadoma method has resulted in im- 
proved lipreading. 

Self-correction seems to be the greatest 
single advantage of the Tadoma method. 
We find that once the sense of vibration 
is firmly established, a child will ask to 
put his hand on the speaker’s face and 
then correct his speech by feeling his own 
face. A child will often repeat a word or 
phrase several times until it feels right to 
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him, No longer is the child wholly de- 
pendent upon a mirror, a hearing aid, a 
nearby teacher or a highly developed 
kinesthetic sense. Now he has a definite 
way to correct himself in the learning 
process. No amount of praise for ap- 
proximation can substitute for this feeling 
of confidence given by self-correction. 


Conclusion 

In 1952, at the Convention of the Asso- 
ciation in Boston, the Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf gave a demonstration of its 
experimental program in vibration, Most 
interesting comments were overheard by 
members of our staff and friends of the 
school who were scattered about the 
audience, They ranged from enthusiasm, 
through the “I’m from Missouri” type, to 
a blunt statement by a prominent admin- 
istrator that he had never seen anything 
so silly in his life as teaching deaf children 
to speak with their eyes closed. 

Two years have passed. The opinions 
of our staff have run the gamut of dis- 
approval, willingness to be shown, and 
enthusiasm, But the results obtained by 
the teachers who began the experiments 
have removed any lingering doubt. We 
have based our decision to use the Tadoma 
method throughout the school on three 
factors: (1) We are obtaining more speech 
and better speech from more children. 
(2) Resistance to speech-learning is at the 
minimum. (3) A sense of frustration and 
indecision among both the teachers and 
children has been replaced by confidence 
hased on definite procedures, definite goals 
ond tangible results: 


SUMMER SESSION IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


As reported in the October 1954 Volta Review, the first school for the deaf in the 
Province of Alberta, Canada, will be opened for the 1955-56 school year. Because of 
this the University of Alberta will offer a course in “Special Education for the Deaf” dur- 
ing its 1955 Summer Session, July 4-August 12. The course will be taught by Miss Mil- 
dred Groht, principal of the Lexington School for the Deaf, New York City, and will em- 
phasize lipreading, vocabulary building, reading and language. University credit will be 
given upon completion of the work. The new school in Alberta will be under the direc- 
tion of L. A. Broughton. Questions concerning the Summer Session should be directed 
to Mr. John W. Gilles, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. A list of most 
universities and colleges offering summer courses in the teaching of the deaf will be pub- 
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The Teaching of Speech — A Panel Discussion 


The Use of Spontaneous Speech 


JosePHINE CARR 


OU have heard and will hear discussed 

various approaches which are being 
used to develop the speech of the young 
deaf child. Rather than discuss what might 
be considered an approach to the teaching 
of speech to the child who is deaf, I 
should like to present to you what I con- 
sider to be a point of departure which 
must be established before any approach 
can be effectively utilized. 

For years teachers of the deaf have 
endeavored to develop the deaf child’s 
speech for communication as quickly and 
effectively as possible. We have had sug- 
gested to us certain speech sounds which 
are easiest for the deaf child to master 
and which should be developed first by 
us.®»® We have used the synthetic ap- 
proach, the analytic approach, or some 
other approach to develop these speech 
sounds in activities that are meaningful 
to the child and which help to meet his 
communication needs. Too often, how- 
ever, we have ignored or have failed to 
recognize a basic fact so far as the deaf 
child’s speech production is concerned, 
and this is that the deaf child is using 
many speech sounds in his spontaneous 
vocalizations before any speech instruction 
has been given him. The utilization of 
these spontaneous speech sounds for speech 
development is the point of departure to 
which I refer. 

We are all aware of the fact that the 
hearing baby vocalizes freely from birth 
and that gradually these random vocal- 
izations become meaningful speech as we 
adults attach meaning to them and in turn 
the child also attaches meaning to them. 
O. C. Irwin, of the State University of 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station, has 
provided us with a wealth of information 
concerning the mastery of speech sounds 
by the hearing infant.*.* During the 
time the child is mastering vowels and 
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consonants, he indulges in much babbling 
and vocalization. Because of his hearing 
and use of these sounds in vocal play, 
and because adults encourage his use of 
these spontaneous sounds in meaningful 
speech situations, the hearing child grad- 
ually refines his speech production to the 
point where it becomes a functional com- 
munication tool for him. 


Deaf Children Vocalize Freely 


Recent research studies dealing with the 
spontaneous vocalizations of deaf children 
indicate that the deaf child, like his hear- 
ing brother, vocalizes freely in many sit- 
uations and that he, too, uses many speech 
sounds—in most instances before any 
speech instruction has been given. 

Sykes, in a study made at the Clarke 
School for the Deaf, observed 14 young 
deaf children, ranging in age from four 
through seven years, to determine the na- 
ture and frequency of the sounds and 
combinations of sounds occurring in their 
spontaneous vocalizations. With the ex- 
ception of five consonants, the range of 
vowels, diphthongs, and consonants re- 
corded for the group of deaf children 
included all those of standard English 
speech, The vowels were the most com- 
monly used sounds and those formed in 
a middle position were used more fre- 
quently than the extreme front and back 
vowels, while the labial consonants were 
most frequently vocalized, voiced con- 
sonants being more numerous than un- 
voiced ones. 

Several years ago I made an investiga- 
tion of the spontaneous speech sounds of 
48 five-year-old deaf-born children at the 
Iowa School.! The range of vowel types 
used by all children in this investigation 
was 8-14 types, with the front vowels being 
used twice as frequently as the back vowels. 
The children used from 7-20 consonant 
types, voiced consonants being used more 
than voiceless ones. Front consonants 
were used with greater frequency than 
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back consonants. Again, vowel sounds were 
used more than consonants. 

Three similar studies completed recently 
at the University of Kansas Medical Cen- 
ter’s Preschool for the Deaf have added 
to our information concerning the spon- 
taneous vocalizations of young deaf chil- 
dren. Neas recorded the spontaneous bab- 
blings of 15 three and four-year-old deaf 
children.? He found that the children 
vocalized twice as many vowels as con- 
sonants, and that they vocalized the middle 
and front vowels more frequently than 
the back vowels. They used the bilabial 
consonants more frequently than any of 
the other consonants, voiced consonants 
again being used more than voiceless ones. 
McCarty and Houchins obtained substan- 
tially the same results from studies made 
of some of the factors that might influence 
the spontaneous vocalization of four and 
five-year-old deaf children.” ° 


What implications may we draw from 
our knowledge of how the hearing child 
masters speech sounds and our knowledge 
of the spontaneous vocalization of young 
deaf children? These studies made of the 
spontaneous vocalization of deaf children 
indice ste that they use most of our stand- 
ard English sounds in their vocal play. 
They use vowels more than they use con- 
sonants, and they use middle and front 
vowels more than back vowels, They, also, 
use front consonants more than back 
consonants, and voiced consonants more 
than voiceless ones. Here, then, is the raw 
material for speech activities aimed at 
developing the deaf child’s communication. 
Unlike his hearing brother, the deaf child 
is unable to refine his speech through his 
hearing and use of spontaneous vocaliza- 
tion, but like his hearing brother he can 
be encouraged to use these spontaneous 
sounds in meaningful speech situations. 

It is my belief that the spontaneous 
speech sounds of young deaf children, 
whatever those sounds may be, should be 
recorded at the earliest opportunity by 
every teacher. I should like also to suggest 
that these spontaneous speech sounds be 
incorporated into daily speech activities 
by the teacher in order to insure the reten- 
tion of these sounds in further speech 
development. The acceptance and en- 
couragement of such spontaneous speech 
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sounds by the teacher and all others in 
the child’s environment will, in my opin- 
jon, lead to: (1) More vocalization on the 
part of the child, providing material for 
subsequent speech production; (2) Con- 
structive speech practice, needed for the 
improvement and fixing of speech sounds; 
(3) Awareness of speech as a communi- 
cation tool and the use of it for com- 
munication. 

I should like also to suggest that these 
spontaneous speech sounds, when neces- 
sary, be refined by the teacher through 
functional activities and used as the basis 
for further speech development. It is my 
belief that speech sounds should be devel- 
oped formally only as they are required to 
serve the needs of the child, and they 
should be used in activities and exercises 
that are meaningful to the child. 

It has been said that one does not build 
better citizens by building on liabilities, 
but on assets. I should like to paraphrase 
that to read: One does not build better 
speech by building on formally “taught” 
sounds, but by building on the spontaneous 
vocalizations of the child. 
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The Teaching of Speech — A Panel Discusston 


A Speech Program for Advanced Pupils 


N some ways, the problem of poor speech 
may be compared to a baffling disease. 
We can detect the illness, describe its 
symptoms, measure its progression and 
estimate its damage. We can even rec- 
ognize many of its causes although we 
have been unable to control them. 


Causes of Speech Intelligibility 

It often seems both to the teacher and 
to the casual observer that there is a nega- 
tive correlation between the speech at- 
tainment of a deaf child and his years of 
school experience. For despite the en- 
thusiastic efforts of conscientious teachers 
to sustain and promote the fundamental 
speech skills established in the primary 
years the speech achievement of advanced 
pupils is disappointingly low. In his dis- 
cussion of this problem Haycock suggests 
that the speech skills of the child have 
failed to keep pace with his growing needs 
for expression.” Hudgins and Numbers® 
found that in a given period of time in- 
dividual intelligibility scores in a group 
may increase, decrease or remain constant. 
They stressed the need for further study 
on the effect of such possible motivating 
factors as intelligence, residual hearing, 
auditory training and the amount of time 
spent in speech training and _ practice. 
Eleven years ago the members of an Asso- 
ciation Speech Committee, in a report of 
this general problem, suggested that lack 
of intelligibility could be attributed to four 
general causes —- methods of teaching 
speech, inadequately trained teachers, in- 
sufficient practice, and a lack of supervi- 
sion, integration and continuity in speech 
programs.' 

Today we have access to more knowl- 
edge of method on the basis of evidence 
accumulated from numerous studies on 
speech and auditory training. However, 
a shortage of trained teachers prevails, 
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perhaps to an even greater degree than 
before. And we may assume that pupils 
still lack sufficient practice since a sub- 
stantial majority of schools report that 
they place no restriction on methods of 
communication outside of the classroom.* 
Moreover, if professional literature can be 
taken as an indication, there have been 
few attempts in the past 11 years to pro- 
vide an expanding program in the schools 
to meet the speech needs of advanced 
pupils. 

Without minimizing the effect of other 
casual factors on speech intelligibility, | 
believe there is a critical need to adopt 
the suggestions of the Association Com- 
mittee on method and supervision’ and 
use them as a framework in programs to 
sustain and extend the speech training 
initiated during the primary years. Such 
a program would include consistent use 
of a uniform method which incorporates 
the findings of current research. The di- 
rector of the program would assume the 
responsibility of teacher guidance and the 
measurement of pupil progress through 
the use of a variety of objective speech 
tests. 


Speech Periods Needed 


To complete the framework of this pro- 
gram let us add speech periods and suitable 
lesson material, Intelligible speech can- 
not be expected to develop simply as a 
by-product of oral practice carried on 
during periods devoted to the teaching of 
other subjects. Neither can we reserve 
the speech period as a time for correcting 
errors that occur in the other academic 
periods. Each teacher in the daily program 
should teach and correct speech at the 
time the need arises. 

Speech lessons must include, first of all, 
material suitable for practice of funda- 
mental speech skills. For example, at the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
we use syllable drills developed by Fred 
C. Numbers. These drills are so arranged 
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that they provide practice in articulation, 
voice production and breath control for 
pupils of any age. Work in fluency, phras- 
ing and accent may be approached through 
them or through the repetition of such 
memorized material as poems or songs 
when the child’s articulation habits are 
not sufficiently established to permit the 
use of new material. Even those pupils 
who ordinarily dislike any kind of speech 
exercise will join in with pleasure when 
they can follow the rhythm of songs played 
on the piano or phonograph. These meth- 
ods of developing specific speech habits 
represent only a few of the many methods 
generally used in schools for the deaf 
today. Wisely used, they prove to be of 
positive benefit in the program, but they 
must not be permitted to obscure the goal 
of helping the child to express himself. 


The Child Must Have Confidence 
In His Ability to Speak 


Secondly, the speech lessons must pro- 
vide opportunities for the pupil to develop 
positive feelings toward his ability to 
communicate. The child in the primary 
grades meets with a great deal of success 
in his use of speech. The addition of each 
new word and expression brings enthu- 
siastic approval from his teacher and fam- 
ily. He is usually willing to attempt speech 
with strangers. He is used to being under- 
stood. After leaving the primary grades 
the child has less individual attention in 
speech. Even if the intelligibility level of 
his original vocabulary remains the same 
he may appear to be losing ground since 
he is expected to use in connected lan- 
guage an ever growing number of words 
with relatively less practice. In short, he 
begins to lose confidence in his speech. 
Among pupils 16 or 17 years of age it is 
not uncommon to find some who have 
difficulty in talking to teachers. Many 
have trouble in making themselves under- 
stood at home. Only a few admit that they 
are willing to attempt speech in stores 
and other public places. 


Confidence Must Be Sustained 
We must sustain the child’s initial feel- 
ings of confidence. To do this we must 
mainly rely on the outcomes of speech 
lessons to provide him with security. We 
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must teach him functional speech that he 
can put to immediate use in social situa- 
tions. We must take advantage of oppor- 
tunities for success in speech that exist 
and provide more of them. Let us cap- 
italize on the vital interest of parents by 
giving them a specific account of the 
child’s speech acquisitions in the form 
of a report card which they may return 
with comments. Let us guide the child’s 
ambition to attain speech by keeping him 
constantly informed of his present achieve- 
ments and future goals. Let us make fre- 
quent use of speech assignments so that 
he will be accustomed to using speech 
independently, Let us teach him an oral 
use of the alphabet so that he can spell 
words when he is misunderstood. 

We can teach younger pupils many of 
the speech games found in speech correc- 
tion books. We can let them play teacher 
in class. They enjoy performing errands, 
They like to ask questions. Older pupils 
are interested when former graduates visit 
class to comment on and describe their 
success or failure in communication. These 
boys and girls are highly motivated to 
achieve success in the speech required for 
such social situations as buying, travel- 
ing, making job applications, or banking, 
to mention only a few. 


Summary 


In short, if we accept the definition of 
the Association Committee that “speech 
is a tool of communication out of 
which the mechanical skills of articulation 
emerge,”! we must put the speech period 
to its most constructive use by employing 
the individual needs and interests of the 
pupil in speech practice to provide him 
with confidence to communicate in a hear- 
ing world, 
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HE conjunctions in the above title have 
to do with two schools of thought 
regarding methods to be employed in 
teaching the deaf child to talk: (1) the 
synthetic or whole word approach and 
(2) the analytic method, or first teaching 
the sounds and then building words from 
those sounds. The and in the title is there- 
fore offered in the belief that both meth- 
ods, each in its own time, are needed. The 
whole word method and acceptance of the 
child’s approximation of pronunciation in 
his early attempts to communicate, estab- 
lishing habits of two-way oral communica- 
tion, lipreading and imitative speech, is 
psychologically sound for the beginning 
program. This is as surely in line with 
modern thinking and modern psychology, 
as is the modern beginning reading pro- 
gram. 


Beginning Speech With Isolated 
Sounds Is Out-Dated 

Is not the practice of beginning speech 
with isolated sounds as out-dated as be- 
ginning the reading program by teaching 
the alphabet—and for the same reasons? 
As in reading, however, there comes a 
time in the speech program when phonics, 
and attention to the spellings comprising 
words as well as work for accurate pro- 
duction of the sounds, are needed. The 
functional use of the vowel and consonant 
spellings is of necessity postponed for 
five or six years, until the age of eight 
or nine, or at least until second grade read- 
ing level is well under way. Individual dif- 
ferences, of course, would require adding 
to or subtracting from this estimate. 

Special techniques are needed to enlist 
the interest and expenditure of effort on the 
part of those children whose approxima- 
tions in speech have been up to now accept- 
able, and who have started their reading 
program by recognizing the general con- 
figuration of words without too much re- 
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gard for the sounds or letters comprising 
them. Space does not here permit the 
marshaling of arguments in support of 
this program in beginning reading. Suffice 
it to say the augmenting of mental develop- 
ment, the bridging of the gap that Pintner 
and others found decades ago between the 
ability and the achievement of the deaf 
pupil, are justification for the modern 
reading program for the deaf child. But, 
(and this but should not be neglected) 
important and essential as many of us 
believe this modern program in reading 
to be, we must not be blind to the problems 
for speech and must be ready to meet 
those problems. 


Developing Independence 


Teachers of reading have learned that 
special techniques are required to enable 
the pupil, after the initial stages in reading 
have been covered, to develop independ- 
ence in identifying new words. No doubt 
most of you are familiar with the helpful 
suggestions in The Teaching of Reading 
by Paul McKee.’ This is a good example 
of the careful analysis needed on the part 
of speech teachers concerned with the sec- 
ond phase of the speech program. It is at 
this stage that our pupils, now more mature 
and already utilizing lipreading and spoken 
language as tools of communication, are 
to be held responsible for knowing all the 
sounds in words, both in writing and in 
speech. 

Waiting until after the reading program 
has been well started, we are dealing with 
maturation not present in the young be- 
ginner. Given the greater maturity, and 
a teacher well versed in the knowledge of 
the production of sounds and of their 
spellings, it is possible to surmount the 
difficult hurdle of learning to note in detail 
the sounds that make up the words. True, 
at this stage, we are asking of the pupil 
just the opposite of what was asked of 
him in the early years, and special analysis 
and techniques on the part of the teacher 
will be required. ; 
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First will be the necessity for selecting 
the vocabulary. Fortunately, there are sev- 
eral sources from which to make the selec- 
tion. Now available are word lists based 
on modern readers which in turn have been 
based on children’s experiences. Word lists 
by Gates,? Stone’ and Rinsland,* and 
Wright’s Rainbow Dictionary,® have been 
found to be especially helpful. As Rins- 
land’s lists comprise words used by chil- 
dren themselves, it is an especially useful 
vocabulary listing. 


Word Lists at Kent State 


With the help of graduate students, 
teachers at Kent State University have 
selected words from Rinsland’s list for the 
first three grades and have checked them 
with the Rainbow Dictionary, adding to it 
when necessary. Such lists as those named 
above may form the basis for much analy- 
sis and study of speech problems in the 
selected vocabulary. The frequency of 
occurrence of the spellings on the Yale 
charts, for one thing, have been tabulated. 
Also, the percentage of words phonetic 
according to the Yale charts has been de- 
termined. Of the words in Gates list, 
76.8 per cent are phonetic. Taking into 
account the generalization that the “ed” 
ending of the past tense is pronounced “t” 
after breath consonants, and as “d” fol- 
lowing voiced consonants and after vowel 
sounds, and as a separate syllable following 
the “t” or “d” sound, it has been discov- 
ered that 88.6 per cent of the Gates’ word 
list are phonetic. 

Further analysis of the words selected 
from the above lists involved the grouping 
of the vocabulary in the following ways: 
(1) according to parts of speech; (2) all 
words unphonetic according to the Yale 
charts; (3) all verbs grouped according 
to the “ed” endings described above; 
(4) all words ending in ———le or the 
syllabic “l”—apple; (5) all nouns ending 
in silent “e” where the “e” is pronounced 
in the plural—nurse’s; (6) all verbs end- 
ing in silent “e” in the plural, but pro- 
nounced in the singular—dances; (7) the 
same for silent “e” pronounced in the 
possessive—Alice’s; and (8)all words 
phonetic except for a silent letter—half. 

By grouping the words according to a 
special speech problem and putting them 
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on 3” x 6” flash cards for ready reference 
and practice, one can insure the necessary 
habit of attention to the problems and 
mastery of the desired pronunciation of a 
large vocabulary. In addition, it is helpful 
to have the children trace the words, as 
described by Grace Fernald." 

Mention should be made of our sim- 
plification of the Yale Vowel Chart, and 
of our arrangement of Thorndike’s mark- 
ings of the vowel sounds in order to make 
the transition to the use of the dictionary 
as easily learned as possible. In simplify- 
ing the Yale Chart we have omitted the 
dashes before and after the short vowel 
sounds in order to agree with Thorndike’s 
omission of any marking for the short 
vowel sounds, Since the short vowel sounds 
occur much more frequently in our lan- 
guage, Thorndike leaves them unmarked, 
and for the same reason we omit the 
dashes for those sounds on the Yale Chart. 
In either case, the vowel alone has the 
short pronunciation. Otherwise, the word 
must be considered unphonetic and _re- 
quire rewriting or other special marking. 


Careful Analysis Is Needed 


The above briefly described techniques | 
are but a few illustrations to demonstrate 
that a maximum amount of analysis on 
the part of the teacher may make it pos- 
sible for the deaf child to succeed with a 
minimum amount of analysis on his part. 
Thus he may progress in a modern reading 
program, achieving an augmented mental 
development, without permanent difficulties 
in the speech of a large vocabulary. 
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ARLY in December friends of the 
Volta Bureau began sending their con- 
tributions in response to our Christmas ap- 
al for funds. Although many gifts have 
os received since then, the list published 
here includes only the names of those who 
played Santa Claus before December 9. 
Others will be included in the next issue of 
the Volta Review. All contributions, large 
and small, are sincerely appreciated. With- 
out them it would not be possible to carry 
on a sufficiently effective program for those 
in need of Volta Bureau services. Those 
whose gifts were received before December 
9 are: 

Carl A. Anderson, Florence D. Ayers, 
Mrs. George M. Azpell, Mrs. Marston 
Bates, Elizabeth F. Beder, Mrs. Helen H. 
Beebe, Mrs. Winfield Bell, Mr. & Mrs. 
Michael Belsanti, Josephine Bennett, Mrs. 
Archie L. Berman, Mrs. Victor Bernier, 
Mrs. Charles B. Best, Leon Bileca, Robert 
D. Bittner and family, Mrs. Oscar Bjorn- 
dahl, Leo J. Blanchard, Daniel D. Bolelli, 
Margaret R. Breakey, Dr. M. L. Breitstein, 
Mrs. R. S. Brookings, Mrs. W. James 
Brown, Martha E. Bruhn, Mrs. Algie Bry- 
ant, Lena L. Burgdorf. 

Mrs. Joe Callan, Mr. & Mrs. Enid Clapp, 
Alice E. Clark, Mrs. C. H. Clark, Mrs. 
Harry F. Clark, Mrs. Claire Hoskinson 
Clifford, Mrs. G. C. Cole, Mrs. Frank J. 
Coleman, Clarence Compton, E. W. Cooke, 
M. Corrigan. 

Eugene Daberko, S. P. D’Amico, Mr. & 
Mrs. Martin D. Danford, Louis M. Di- 
Carlo, J. Dorna, Simon Durlacher, Dr. 
Watt W. Eagle, Ola Blan Ewing. 

Mrs. Julia Fall, S. Feldman, Mrs. S. R. 
Feldman, Mr. & Mrs. George Fellendorf, 
Dr. & Mrs. G. D. Flaxman, Jules L. Fore- 
man, Mrs. Bertha M. Foss, Margaret Fras- 
er, Mr. & Mrs. John R. P. French, Jr. 

Mrs. W. Gwynn Gardiner, Sr., Mrs. 
Samuel A. Gayley, Mr. & Mrs. Willard 
Geddes, Dr. & Mrs. H. L. Ginsburg, Mrs. 
Myron L. Gordon, Dr. P. L. Gordon, Mr. 
& Mrs. Lawrence H. Goto, Mrs. B. P. Gra- 
ham, A. Greenwald. i 

Mrs. George L. Hardy, Mr. & Mrs. R. 
P. Harris, Mr. & Mrs. Allrich S. Harrison, 
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Edna S. Heffner, R. S. Heitke, Mary B. 
Hennessy, Mary T. Hopkins, Hilleary F. 
Hoskinson, J. C. Jarvie, Mrs. C. H. Keho, 
Alice A. Kent, Jean Keppler, Elizabeth B. 
Key, Janie Kinnier, Jacob Kopfstein, Mrs. 
D. Kosowski. 

Mrs. L. L. Langdon, B. Lazarus, Saul 
Levy, Dr. & Mrs. Albert Leibman, Mrs. M. 
Liebman, Mrs, Edward Levenson, Mrs. 
Conrad Little, Edwin Loewy, Bennett Lord, 
Max O. Lorenz, Mr. & Mrs. John Luisi. 

Rebecca Mack, Marianna Macomber, 
Mrs. Russell Madison, Donato Maenzo, 
Audith Mann, Stefan Marciniak, Betty 
Jean Martin, Mrs. Louis McLain, Wilbur 
Meister, Mrs. Mary E. Mertz, Mr. & Mrs. 
E. Mitchell, Mrs. F. E. Morency in mem- 
ory of Mrs. George Stewart, Erline Mor- 
gan, F, W. Morris, Mrs. D. W. Morsch, 
Thelma D. Myers. 

Mr. & Mrs, G. Naihaus, Dr. C. Stewart 
Nash, Tanya Nash, Richard Nathan, Mrs. 
Harold B. Noyes, Mrs. Louise M. Neu- 
schutz, Dr. & Mrs, Clarence D. O’Connor, 
Mrs. G. Oestreicher, James M. O’Gorman, 
Rose S. Olanoff, Veronica O’Neill, Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Owen. 

Anne Pancake, Harry G. Papacharalam- 
bous, Parent-Teachers Group of St. 
Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, Mr. & Mrs. 
Samuel Pearson, A, Pellegrinelli, Ray F. 
Pengra, Mr. & Mrs. Stephen Peppas, Clara 
E. Pickering. 

Ana Rodriguez, Philip M. Roth, Mrs. H. 
F. Randolph, Murray H. Rabiner, Mar- 
garet Ann Rust, Julien A. Ripley, Mrs. 
Herman J. Reed, Maumee Roberts, Ned 
Redliner, Mrs. R. E. Renner, Sr., Louise 
Rockwell, Edith N. Rosenstein. 

St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, Mrs. 
Margareta A. Samia, Criseldo Sanchez, 
Laura G, Sartori, Paul Schoeck, Lucille D. 
Schoolfield, Delores Schuhmacher, Helen 
Seriver, Dr. & Mrs. A. A. Siebens, Dr. 
Meyer M. Silverman, Dr. S. Richard Silver- 
man, M, M. Slotnick, Ed M. Sparks, Mr. & 
Mrs. Charles Spaulding, R. S. Stafford, 
Mrs. Andrew Stanek, Anna L. Staples, J. 
C. Steinberg, H. D. Stewart, Mrs. L. S. 

(See “Volta Bureau Gifts,” page 31) 
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How Does a Deaf Child Think? 


Maria is a two-year-old girl of Dutch 
and German parentage, now living in New 
Zealand. She has a sister of five and a 
baby brother, not yet a year old. She was 
deafened by meningitis at the age of ten 
months. The family lives on a large farm, 
and Maria has hens, ducks, geese and a 
pony to play with. 


Dear Mrs. MONTAGUE: 

I received your kind and friendly letter, 
and thank you very much for it. I was so 
much impressed by the fact you are deaf 
that I cannot find words to explain my 
feelings. It means so much to me to know 
that you have had the experience of being 
deaf yourself. You will be able to answer 
the questions which arose in my mind 
when I learned about Maria’s deafness, 
Perhaps you were already deaf when you 
were a little girl like Maria; in this case 
you will be able to answer my questions 
still better and you will not be surprised 
at them. 

When my older daughter was four years 
old, she asked me: “Where have I been 
before I came to you?” “What happens 
to me when I am dead?” “Why did Maria 
become ill?” “Why are you my mother?” 
“Why do I always breathe?” I remember 
that when I was a child many of the same 
questions occurred to me. It happened 
that I could not sleep one night because 
I was thinking how it would be if there 
were nothing. I believe thinking means a 
great deal to many children; but when a 
child has no language, how will he think? 
Will he perhaps not think at all, just 
observe life, or will he think in a different 
way, without words—in pictures, perhaps? 
One says the words cause the thoughts. 
If that is true, then the deaf child will not 
think at all. Do you remember how you 
felt before you knew language? Suppose 
the deaf child thinks in a certain way, 
which seems probable to me. Will ques- 
tions occur to him, too? I am thinking 
not only of daily questions which can be 
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explained by showing, but also of ques- 
tions about life and death. I suppose he 
will have questions but must it not be 
difficult for him never to get an answer? 
Or, will he take it as a matter of fact that 
things cannot be explained? Doesn’t he 
suffer through that? You see, I would 
like to know how a little human being is 
thinking and feeling when it does not 
know any language, when its soul and its 
mind are shut up in its own little heart and 
brain. 

Further, I wanted to know how the deaf 
person thinks when he knows language. 
When you think, do you see in your mind 
printed or written words or lip movements 
or pictures? When I am thinking, I feel 
a bit like speaking. I hear the sounds of 
the words in my mind. Literature and 
postry are part of my life; I could not 
really live without them. But how can a 
deaf person enjoy the beauty of;a verse? 
It is not enough to understand what a 
verse tells—otherwise one could say it in 
prose. The main things are rhythm and 
sound, and the returns of the similar 
sounds in the rhyme. Can a deaf person 
feel that? Are the rhymes to him not only 
different printed or written words with an 
equal ending syllable? In short, can I 
teach Maria to admire poetry? Could it 
ever mean as much to her as it means to 
me? All these things I would like to 
know, because I want to understand her 
thoroughly. Perhaps these problems are 
discussed in one of the books you men- 
tioned. It would be very useful. 

But let me tell you about Maria herself 
now. She is making progress in many 
ways. She walks properly; she has more 
teeth; and she begins to show her will 
power. She is able to notice similarities 
of form and color. When I am drying 
dishes I give her the knives and forks and 
she puts them away properly in the drawer. 
She is trying to dress and undress herself, 
and to feed herself, but cannot quite do 
so. She still sucks two fingers of her left 
hand at night and in the daytime when 
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she is hungry or sleepy or there are visi- 
tors. Do you think there is something 
wrong in our attitude toward her that 
causes her finger sucking, or is it a natural 
thing? 

With lipreading it is difficult, as one 
cannot say properly which words she un- 
derstands. We keep on talking to her 
every time she looks at us, and | am sur- 
prised at how often she looks and for how 
long a time. She is conscious that lip 
movements have meaning. 

We go outside in the morning and 
afternoon as the days grow longer and 
warmer. Maria likes to pick flowers and 
I am teaching her to put them in a vase. 
At night she likes to have a candle near 
her bed so that she can watch the move- 
ments of the flame, and she has learned 
to blow it out. She likes to bring the bottle 
to her baby brother and hold it while she 
feeds him. 

You have relieved my mind about the 
language. We go on talking English to 
Maria, but among ourselves we speak 
Swiss-German. It means very much to 
me when you tell me you can read French 
and German. I like languages greatly, 
and hope that Maria will be able to read 
several languages, too. 

Mrs, B., New ZEALAND 

Your letter is most interesting, Mrs. B., 
and I have read and reread it. You have 
raised many questions that have troubled 
for centuries those who have worked with 
the deaf. Many persons have asked: “Does 
the deaf child think? How does he think, 
since he has no words?” In Helen Keller’s 
first book, The Story of My Life, she tells 
something of what went on in her mind 
before she learned any language. 

Aristotle has been accused of saying that 
the deaf are incapable of being taught, 
although all he said was that the sense of 
hearing is most important in receiving 
instruction. He wrote: “Those born deaf 
become speechless. They have a voice but 
are destitute of speech . . . Of all the senses 
hearing contributes most to intelligence 
and knowledge.” He was merely stating 
obvious facts; yet for many centuries he 
has been saddled with the responsibility of 
having kept the deaf in ignorance until 
Pedro Ponce de Leon came along and 
rescued them. 


I cannot tell you of my own knowledge 
how an untaught deaf person thinks, as I 
had normal speech and hearing until I was 
almost 12 years old, and for some years 
after that | was only moderately hard of 
hearing. I did not become totally deaf 
until I was 18, so I had an adult compre- 
hension of language before I lost my 
hearing. Nevertheless, I have had a good 
deal to'do with young deaf children and 
am quite sure that even the untrained deaf 
child thinks and reasons, and that he rec- 
ognizes and comprehends something of 
the attitudes of those around him. If he 
is consistently talked to, he begins very 
early to understand spoken language, often 
long before he has any speech himself. 

Young hearing children comprehend 
many more ideas than they have the lan- 
guage to express. I once saw a three-year- 
old hearing child trying to retrieve her 
doll which had fallen out an upstairs 
window and landed on a porch roof about 
four feet below the window. The little girl 
found a yard stick and began reaching for 
the doll with the stick. It was too short, 
so she got another yard stick-and began 
to splice the two sticks together by tying 
the overlapped ends with string. Now that 
was good practical reasoning, even though 
the child did not have the words to express 
what she was doing. A deaf child the same 
age might easily follow the same process. 
You may say that this comes under the 
head of things that may be shown the 
child and has nothing to do with abstract 
thinking or with emotional comprehension. 
A deaf child is very observant and often 
very sensitive. He has an acute realization 
of the attitudes of those around him to- 
ward himself and his handicap, and his 
emotional crises are often merely the re- 
flection of emotions he has sensed in 
others. 
Whether it is a question of thinking or 
of feeling, the mostgimportant thing that 
can be done for any deaf child is to talk 
to him whenever he is willing to be talked 
to. If he begins very early to build up 
a lipreading vocabulary, his mental proc- 
esses will function in terms of understood 
language, whether or not he can speak. 

As for a totally deaf person’s being able 
to understand poetry and enjoy it, yes 
indeed this is possible. So far as I am 
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concerned, I did not enjoy poetry at all 
until long after I had become deaf, al- 
though the deafness had nothing to do with 
it. I simply did not care for poetry when 
I was young. It seemed to me a round- 
about way of saying things that could more 
easily be said in straight language, and I 
used to be very much bored when my 
teen-age cousins wanted to read poetry 
aloud instead of~reading stories. This 
feeling persisted until I suddenly dis- 
covered Shelley and Keats for myself and 
began to understand what poetry was 
about. A sense of rhythm has nothing to 
do with hearing. Deaf persons are often 
very good dancers, and they enjoy the 
rhythm of verses as they enjoy the rhythm 
of dancing, through an inner response to 
time beat. 

It is true that a deaf child has a longer 
road to travel than a hearing child the 
same age, before he can express himself 
and his feelings in rich and glowing lan- 
guage; but he does have appreciation of 
beauty and strong reactions to it. I was 
once in the woods with a 14-year-old deaf 
boy who had not had much ora! training 
and had a minimum command of language. 
As we came out into a clearing overlooking 
the river, the sun was going down in a 
blaze of glory. The boy loked at me with 
shining eyes and exclaimed, “Oh, sun! 
Bright!” He said it all in three words and 
really expressed as much appreciation as 
some of us might have expressed in a well 
turned paragraph. 

A deaf person’s capacity for enjoyment 
of literature is governed as much by his 
mental ability and his imagination as it is 
by his limitations. I think too many peo- 
ple are apt to set limitations as to what 
a deaf person can understand and do. You 
will be fascinated watching Maria’s devel- 
opment, and you will be deeply rewarded 
for all that you contribute toward her 
mental growth. 


Just Starting to School 


Mary is five years old. She has been 
severely hard of hearing since birth. She 
entered a state school for the deaf this fall 
as a resident pupil, but comes home week 
ends, 

We left early in August for Indianapolis 
to attend a wedding, which was to take 
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place August 15th. Mary loves to travel 
and had her little suitcase packed with 
odds and ends to amuse her on the trip. 
Her flower girl dress was packed in a spe- 
cial box, and she had new white shoes. 
She had even submitted to a hair cut with- 
out complaint. 

We had looked at many snapshots of the 
relatives she would meet at the wedding, 
and we had told her their names. We had 
a lovely trip across Northern Iowa and 
Wisconsin. We found good motels and 
Mary enjoyed staying in the strange places 
and eating at a new place at each meal. 
We took the Lake Shore Drive all the way 
to Chicago and gave the girls their first 
sight of Lake Michigan. 

When we arrived at Indianapolis, Mary’s 
grandmother and grandfather from Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, were already there, and 
Mary had seen them often enough to re- 
member them, so they helped break the ice. 
She soon was at home with everyone, and 
the bride and groom let her help unwrap 
packages and put away the tissue paper 
and ribbon. She even helped them move 
some of their things into their new apart- 
ment, 

The wedding rehearsal went off without 
a hitch. The first time they went through 
the routine Mary made a few mistakes in 
keeping time, but she soon learned and 
she was perfect at the wedding. No hear- 
ing child could have done better. She 
wouldn’t throw the rose petals out of the 
basket she was carrying, but she had not 
been drilled in this and was very indignant 
at the idea of throwing the petals on the 
floor. She patted them back into the 
basket carefully, and we decided that the 
custodian of the church would love her for 
that. 

She stood in the receiving line next to 
the bride after the ceremony, and shook 
hands with everyone that came through. 
The next day her grandmother said she 
would not worry a moment about Mary’s 
starting to school, for she was sure Mary 
would be able to adjust to the situation 
there as well as she adjusted to the wed- 
ding. 

As soon as we returned home we had 
to apply ourselves to school preparation. 
We made an experience chart with the 
school superintendent’s picture, one of the 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschoo! 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
Stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and MA. degrees and Ph.D 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 
For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


school, and another of one of the class- 
rooms. We cut some advertisements ftom 
the Volta Review showing group hearing 
aids. We also included a small trunk and 
a picture of our car. There were no tears 
when we left Mary at school. One of last 
year’s students, whom Mary has seen a 
few times, arrived about the same time. 
We put Mary’s clothes away while Bobby 
Jo and her mother were doing the same. 
Bobby Jo, fortunately, was happy and ex- 
cited to be back at school. Mary was 
thrilled to have two drawers and a locker 
all her own. Her name was on her bed 
and on the drawers and the locker. She 
already knew her name in print as we had 
marked all her clothes. 

Before long it was time for the children 
to go to supper. We waved goodbye and 
Mary trotted right along, accepting the 
situation. I telephoned the next day and 
learned that there had been a few tears 
at bedtime, but that Mary soon went to 
sleep after the housemother went in and 
cuddled her a little. 

Mary is the youngest girl at the school, 
so she gets plenty of petting. There is a 
little boy who is two months younger than 
Mary. Her teacher, the superintendent and 
the housemother all tell me that Mary is 
adjusting in a very fine way. She has 
gained 11% pounds and her sleeping habits 
have improved enormously. She comes 
home with us on Friday afternoon, and 
we take her back about 4.30 P.M. on Sun- 
day. The last time we went back with her, 
she was as nonchalant about it as if she 
had been at school all her life. 

While we were on our trip Mary learned 
the names of a number of animals that 
she had been calling “moo.” She called 
everything a “moo’’—horses, cows, pigs; 
but now she knows the right names. She 
can also say the names of the members of 
the family. Last week end she showed me 
that she must put her tongue against her 
teeth when she says “ball” or “apple.” 

I started back to college myself this fall, 
taking six hours in American literature 
and the teaching of reading. It has been 
a great help to me in making my adjust- 
ment, for | had been devoting much time 
to Mary. I have changed my major from 
home economics to elementary education 


and I believe it will be a help to me with 
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I am enjoying the reading class 


Mary. 


very much, and can already see things 


that will be fun to do with Mary. I was 
interested in the article on the teaching of 
reading in one of the late issues of the 
Volta Review." 
Mrs. H., Mipwest 

I thoroughly enjoyed hearing about 
your travels, Mrs. H., and about the wed- 
ding. You did a good job preparing Mary 
for all the new experiences, both before 
your journey and before she started to 
school. She knew what to expect and took 
it all in her stride. Also, I have an idea 
you did not give way to your own emotions 
when you said goodbye to her, so Mary 
was calm and was looking forward to a 
pleasant time at school. I shall be eager 
to hear more about her school experiences. 


“Teaching Reading to the Hearing 


‘Casey, Sally L., 
Volta Review, 56:251-54, June 


Handicapped Child.” 
1954. 


Volta Bureau Gifts 
(Continued from page 26) 


Stoehr, Allen W. Stokes, Mrs. Lloyd P. 
Stone, Alice Streng. 

Mr. & Mrs. Carl C. Taft, Mrs. B. B. 
Taylor, Mr. & Mrs. Harold L. Thompson, 
Elizabeth F. Titsworth, Hope Traver, Ed- 
ward A. Uniacke, Margaret Van Cleft, 
“ Mrs. John Vaughan, Mrs. Thomas Vigna. 

H. J. Ward, Lavilla A. Ward, M. Wechs- 
berg. Hazel H. Weir, William W. Welch, 
Jr., Mary E. Williams, Bob Wilson, Dr. & 
Mrs. Robert E. Wilson, Charles A, Wind- 
ing. Mr. & Mrs. Downing Wood, C. E. 
Worthen, Jr., Betty C. Wright, Mrs. Millie 
Zeman, Clara M. Ziegler. 


MADE EASY 


Through the use of 


VISUAL SPEECH AND 
READING CHARTS 


A picture for every speech element 
Phonetic spellings 
Word lists 


THE VISUAL SPEECH CHARTS CO, 


Box 7083 (Roseville) 


-—SPEECH AND READING— 


Newark 7, New Jersey 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, $1.75 for one insertion 
$4.00 for three insertions. Nonsubscribers, $2.75 
one insertion, $7.00 for three i Box 

25¢ extra per insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, Volta Review. 


WANTED for aentin. 1955, two trained teachers; 
one for deaf three to six year olds; one for hard of 
hearing middle elementary children. Salary $3720 to 
$5520 depending on training and experience. Write 
at once for application form to F. Melvyn Lawson, 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Post Office Box 
2271, Sacramento, Calif. 


WANTED—SEPTEMBER 1955—Well qualified ex- 
perienced teacher of the deaf with M.A, degree. Capable 
of assisting with testing and qualified to ee teachers 
in training. ALSO, a. ai d el 


Volta 


and Box No. 


CALIFORNIA School for the Deaf at Riverside will 


‘or 
from $4,092 to ‘$6, 360. Starting pendent 


Apply to Richard G. 
Brill, Superintendent. 


WANTED: Oral teacher and beginning 
deaf children. Working conditions excellent. Salary 
open. Write G. W. Bannerman, Superintendent of 
Schools, Wis. 


WANTED—September 1955. Experienced teacher of 
the for and first preparatory levels. 

M ial Easter Seal Clinic, 7211 
North ional Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 


WANTED—Orally trained teacher for September, on 
preschool, primary or intermediate level in private, 
oral, day school. Classes are small and graded. Build- 
ing and equipment are new and modern. Climate is 
excellent. Write the Tucker-Maxon Oral School, 2860 
S.E. Holgate Bivd., Portland 2, Oregon. 


AT LAST 
Volume I of Edith M. Buell’s 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


With Notes on the Presentation of the Work 
of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Years 


IS AGAIN AVAILABLE 


This book, a classic in its field since its first 
publication in 1929, needs no introduction 
to teachers of the deaf. 


Vol. II, with notes on the presentation of 
the work of the 5th and 6th years, is also 
available. 


$2.50 each (plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 
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A mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 

Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 

Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 

High id group training unit merchants 


since 
Write Kenfre Headset Co.. 903 Maxwell 


Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 


AUDIPHONE (2ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


NEWS 


Michigan School’s Annual 
Parent Institute—Nursery School 
The 15th annual Parent Institute-Nurs- 
ery School at the Michigan School for the 
Deaf will be held March 27 through April 
2, 1955, on the school campus. The pro- 
gram for parents will consist of classes, ob- 
servations, consultations, scheduled tours 
and lectures, and has been planned to as- 
sist parents in working with their children 
during the preschool years. The program 
for the children will consist of attendance 
at a nursery school to help start them on 
the road to new experiences in learning. 
Key speaker for the institute will be Dr. 
L. D. Hedgecock, consulting audiologist, 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. Dr. Hedge- 
cock will discuss “Speech and Hearing 
Problems of the Young Deaf Child.” Other 
lectures in the evening series will be given 
by prominent educators and otologists in 
the state of Michigan. Parent classes will 
be under the direction of Thomas H. 
Poulos, principal of the Michigan School. 
Inquiries concerning the institute should 
be addressed to Mrs. Grace Poulos, field 
representative, Michigan School for the 
Deaf, Flint 2, Mich. 


Dr. Bjorlee to Retire 

Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, superintendent of 
the Maryland School for the Deaf since 
1918, will retire during the summer of 
1955. The announcement was made at a 
recent meeting of the school’s Board of Vis- 
itors. At the same meeting the Board 
selected Lloyd A. Ambrosen, principal of 
the Florida School for the Deaf, to succeed 
Dr. Bjorlee. Mr. Ambrosen has also served 
as principal of the West Virginia and Min- 
nesota state schools. 


Television Program on Deafness 

The education of deaf children was the 
subject of a half-hour motion picture pre- 
sented on December 5 on the Omnibus pro- 
gram, CBS Television Network. The pic- 
ture, produced by Filmscope at the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf, New York City, 
was based on a study of a young deaf boy 
and his family and demonstrated the proc- 
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esses of teaching speech and lipreading to 
the deaf. Dr, Clarence D. O’Connor, super- 
intendent of the Lexington School and 
president of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, appeared on the 
program along with a number of the 
school’s faculty and pupils. 


Meeting of Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf 


“A Team Approach to the Needs of the 
Individual Child” will be the theme of the 
1955 meeting of the Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf. The meeting 
will be held June 26 through July 1, 1955, 
at the American School for Deaf, Hartford, 
Conn. The Conference of Executives will 
meet at the American School on Saturday, 
June 25, just prior to the meeting of the 
Convention. Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, sup- 
erintendent of the American School, has an- 
nounced that there will be adequate lodging 
for all wishing to attend the Conference 
and the Convention. After space at the 
school has been filled reservations may be 
obtained at Hartford’s new Hotel Statler 
and at’ nearby hotels and suburban motels. 


Teacher Memberships 


In response to a recent membership 
drive, many teachers and school administra- 
tors have been welcomed as new members 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf. A number of schools and 
classes have achieved the record of 100 per 
cent faculty membership in the Association, 
and many more have a large faculty mem- 
bership. Special thanks go to those mem- 
bers who served as Association faculty rep- 
resentatives in the current membership 
drive. 

The following schools and classes have 
100 per cent Association faculty member- 
ship: Aurally Handicapped Class, Ceres 
Elementary School, Ceres, Calif.—Mrs. 
Dorothy Van Camp, representative; Deaf- 
Blind Dept., Perkins Institution, Water- 
town, Mass.—-Mrs. Rose M. Vivian, repre- 
sentative; Kendall School, Washington, 
D. C.—Helen Norton, representative; Lex- 
ington School, New York City—-Mrs. Mary 
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a Telephone 
This is a special telephone for the 
hard-of-hearing. . . . It has a built-in amplifier 
controlled by the little button you see here. 


You can set it for low, medium or high so that 
the telephone voices can be easily heard. 


Would you like to try one of these special 
telephones? The nearest Business Office 

of your Bell Telephone Company 
will be glad to arrange 
it for you. 


Phone, Harrison 7-1114 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
’ 1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


By A it Phene: Kingsley 5.0408 


Prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst 
3 NEW RECORDS (78 rpm) 
and 


COLORING BOOK 


to accompany records 
Record 3: Little Dog Whose Tail Wouldn't Wag 
Three Billy Goats Gruff 
Record 4: Hazel Hawkins’ Hat 
Record 5. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Tommy's Birthday Present 
Records: $4.00 plus 25¢ postage, if ordered singly. 
Discounts on orders of 2-5. 
Coloring Book: $1.00 pius 10c, if ordered separately. 
ORDER FROM 
HEARING REHABILITATION (Room 2E) 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 


4 
Consultation 


MY FAVORITE THREE BEARS 


By 
MILDRED HOWDEN 


Pictured by Virginia Cleveland 


One morning Mother Bear made 


some cereal for breakfast. 


Every thought illustrated in 64 
pages of pictures. 812 x 11 inch 
size printed om heavy Index 
Bristol. Suggested games and ac- 
tivities included. 


Gives the acoustically handicapped 
child something visually concrete, 
with simple repetitive written and 
oral expressions. Provides a founda- 
tion of word meaning by means of 
sight and sound, thus stimulating and 
training speech, speechreading and 
auditory recognition. 


RECORD $3.00, plus 20c for mailing 
BOOK $4.00, plus 15¢ for mailing 
FLASH PACK $4.50, plus 40c for mailing 


PACKAGE OF ALL THREE $10.00, 
plus 75¢ for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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P. Covell, representative; Sunshine Cot- 
tage, San Antonio, Texas—Mary K. Van- 
Wyk, representative; and Western Pennsyl- 
vania School, Pittsburgh—Hannah Oehler, 
representative. 

Schools returning a large number of 
memberships in response to the recent drive 
are: California School, Riverside—Armin 
G. Turechek, representative; Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass.—Mary E. Numbers, 
representative; Detroit Day School—Mrs. 
Jacqueline Schaerer, representative; Evans 
School, Denver—Lois G. Field, representa- 
tive; lowa School, Council Bluffs—L. FE. 
Berg, representative; Michigan School. 
Flint—Thomas Poulos, representative; New 
York School, White Plains—Jack M. Sta- 
ehle, representative; Oral Day School, La- 
Crosse, Wis.—Frances Kain, representa- 
tive; Willis and Elizabeth Martin School. 
Philadelphia—Mary T. Hopkins, represent- 
ative. 


A Report on the School for the 
Coloured Deaf, South Africa 


M. M. D. du Toit, vice principal of the 
School for the Coloured Deaf, Worcester, 
South Africa, recently sent the following 
information to the Volta Bureau: 

“The School for the Coloured Deaf in 
Worcester has at present 198 residential 
pupils, coming from all parts of the Union 
of South Africa and the surrounding Brit- 
‘ish Territories. The school was started 
under the auspices of the Dutch Reformed 
Mission Church and the church is still re- 
sponsible for about a quarter of our an- 
nual income. The Union Government pro- 
vides most of the rest. The school derives 
about £2000 per year mainly from the 
sale of milk, fruit and vegetables from our 
own gardens. 

“Vocational training is an important 
factor in the education of the coloured 
deaf. The girls take domestic science and 
dressmaking, whereas the boys are taught 
farming, bootmaking and leather work, 
sign painting, ete. 

“Religious instruction receives a great 
deal of attention. It is our aim to have 
all pupils confirmed as members of some 
Christian church before they leave. This 
takes some doing, as the pupils are ex- 
pected to learn just as much Bible history 
as their hearing counterparts. 
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“Dramatization of Bible stories is a very 
popular activity. The enclosed photograph 
is of a Nativity play staged by our school 
iast Christmas. The teacher made the cos- 
tumes but the children painted the scenery 
themselves. Everybody worked with a will 
on this project. Even the men on the staff 
nelped to sew up seams and make wings 
for the angels! 

“We would like to hear from teachers 
and pupils of schools for Negro deaf in 
America.” 


Girl Scout All-States Camp 


Caroline Bateman, a Senior Girl Scout at 
the Arizona School for the Deaf, attended 
the 1954 National Girl Scout Summer 
Camp held last August near Cody Wyom- 
ing. An interesting account of her experi- 
ences appears in the November issue of the 
Arizona Cactus. Each year four girls from 
each state are chosen as delegates, with two 
attending the first session and two the sec- 
ond. The selection is made by the Girl 
Scout National Headquarters in New York. 
Caroline’s application was mailed last Feb- 
ruary. Other Girl Scouts, who are inter- 
ested in attending camp this summer, 
should check soon with local officials about 
the time for filing applications, Caroline, 
who was the only deaf girl at the .ession 
she attended, reports: “I'll always look back 
upon my two weeks at All-States Camp as 
one of the greatest experiences in my life.” 


The Need for Teletype Newscasts 


A Volta Review subscriber from South 
Dakota has written of his efforts, so far 
unsuccessful, to secure a daily national TV 
newscast consisting of teletype news flashed 
on the TV screens. Such news would, of 
course, be of great value to deaf and hard 
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WANTED- TEACHERS. 


HEARING TEACHERS — With 
special training to teach the 
Deaf—are invited to make ap- 
plication. 


Salary—$3900.00 to $6360.00 
Retirement system—Attractive 
Cost of Living—Average for U.S. 
Teaching hrs.—5 hrs. per day 


Teaching year—35 weeks 


Address letters of application to: 
Elwood A. Stevenson, Superintendent 
California School for the Deaf 
Berkeley 5, California 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


A completely oral school for deaf and 
hard of hearing children, providing 
training from nursery through sixth 
grade. Now located in a new modern 
plant with latest testing and teaching 
equipment. 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC, 


h and Lipreading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city 
of ee which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
L For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, etc., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
child’s range $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
TI. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading : $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of forma) lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICE 
Books TI, and Itt, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162—Seattle 4, Wash. 


of hearing people. Several others have 
expressed the opinion that these newscasts 
would also be appreciated by hearing peo- 
ple. The suggestion has been made that 
interest in teletype newscasts might be 
created by urging that TV stations try 
them out locally, with the idea in mind 
that national broadcasting companies 
might find merit in the experiment. If in- 
terested, it is suggested that deaf and hard 
of hearing people request their local TV 
stations to sponsor such a daily teletypc 
newscast. 


Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 
HEARING WITH OUR EYES 

BY ENA G. MACNUTT 


Now, for the first time, the pupil can use a 
kbook for lipreading just as he does for read- 


ing, spelling, and arithmetic. 


Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12¢ for mailing) 
Accompanying Workbooks 60c each 
(plus Se postage) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 


1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c¢ Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf. 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO 
LUTHERANS. — All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 
cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
© 2 (Illinois) 
. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
55 East Staite Street, Room 410 
Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 
Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
Detroit 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum Sireet 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
578 Jersey Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 


Lynchburg (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bldg. 
Church St, 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Rochester 5 (New York) 
800 East Main Et. 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul | (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 


1025 


District of Columbia 


Washington 
ELIZABETH CLARK® BABBITT 


1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W 
Phone: Adams 2-7207 


Miss Franozs H. 
2311 Conn, Ave., + Zone 8 
Phone: North 7- sete” 


Mrs. Epwa K, MOnsEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du, 7-1700 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss EvtzapetTH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 
Phone: 8357 


Ohicago 


Miss Gertrude TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 


LENNA BRYANT 
8017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon 8t., Brookline, Mass 
Phone: Beacon '2-24380 


Mises 8. Lorcuis 
419 Boylston St., Rm. 702 
Phone: Ke, 6-340 


Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Worcester 2 


Miss T, Mapiaan 
61 May Street 


New York 


Brooklyn (2) 
Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 


24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 


Mrs. R. Murray 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITcu1s 
3260 Henry Hudson Parkway 
New York 63, New York 
Phone: Monument 2-7850 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu, 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss DuNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 

Syracuse 

Iss G, DaL 

228 Arlington Ave., 

Phone: 75-7265 


Mrs, AMELIA PERLMUTTER GOR» 
103 Salt Springs Road, Zone 8 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 


Greensboro 

Miss G, 

201 S. Mendenhall Street 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. Buptona 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 8 

Mrs. Jonun E. D. Trasx 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marie L. Suack 
815 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 


Texas 
Dallas 
Miss Lovutss 
1506 Argentia Dr., Apt. B 
Phone: WE-2556 
Houston 6 


Mrs, Lucrizz#z P. TuRNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


CANADA 


Quebee 


Montreal 

Miss MArcargr J, Worcrsres 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2861 


STORIES AND GAMES FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 


By Rose V. Feilbach 


$2.50, plus 12¢ for mailing 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 


jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 

Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing ehil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5. N. Y. 
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IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. oroftIms 
Entered at the Post Office in Baltimore, Md., as second- a 
class matter. 


|, Birst St, 
RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED Aun Arbor, Nichigan 
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ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


James C. Marsters, D.D.S. 


Dr. Marsters is a graduate of Wright Oral, Union College, City 
College of New York, and the University of California (course in 
orthodontics). He now has his own office in Pasadena, California. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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